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Act, passed in 1689, in the reign of William 
lil., they were not found among those who t 
fared hard and eat little,—thei ir trials came 
from another quarter ;—wealth flowed in upon 
them,—and they soon became too rich for their 
own best interests, and lasting welfare. 

It is also érue, that they did * give up them- 
selves to a devout life.” No monk in his cell, 
under his sufferings, self inflicted and worse 
than useless, was ever more devoted to the 

suggestions of duty, than our primitive Friends. 
But they did not belong to the family of Asce- 
tics There was no Monkery among them. 
Their views of life,—of its objects, and its end, 
were scriptural and rational. They did not 
hide themselves in Monasteries, or .Vunneries; 
but applied themselves cheerfully and assidu- 
ously to the duties of active life. ‘They re 
cognised the original law of our animal nature, 
“in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.’ 
They found that useful employ ment was favo- 
rable to the health and comfort of the body, 
and the mind; and they cordially adopted the 
Apostolic precept, * be not slothful in business, 
but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
xii. 11. They were preachers 


righteousness,— act 


tom. 
of practical 
benevolence, 
sal love. They did not believe, that the lighted 
candle was to be put “under a bed, or undera 
bushel,” but on the it 
‘give light to all that are in the house,’ 

> S 

iv. 2 
; } 

It is also irue, that, “to the best m: 
spake to, they refused to use false sj nlax, ] T 
the purpose of flattery ;—to “take olf the 
bow the body, in 
These were sig ons ola lora 10 


and they refused 


ive ——NMLTCT- 


candlestick, that might 


. Mark 


n 


hat,”’ 


or token I reverent 
to G lonly 


oO 
n aut 
to prostitute them to the 
vice of their feliow worms. In England, 
that time, the most useful branches of bh 
industry, were considered degrading, and men 
of the utmost amportance lo human society 
stamped On the other 
nonours were conierred 
vice, and we By a 
submission to these false assumptions, Friends 
considered that they them 
to be just, and make themselves parties to the 
wrong. ‘They nobly refuse J thus to de; 
themselves;* and, by faithfulness, 
long period of cruel suffering, 
struments of breakin 
elevating useful 
tion, to their 
mankind. 
2d. It was at least a mi say that 
Friends * despised the Word of God written in 
the Holy Scriptures.’ So far as this charge was 
sincerely believed, it rested on a misapprehen- 
sion of their real views of the sacred writings 
It is true they refused to call shana ‘the Word 
of God.’’ That phrase is used in those writings, 
to designate the Divine Wispom anp Power, by 
which the world’s were made. It is one of the 
titles of God himself, when he is spoken of in 
connection with created existences, “ The 
Word was God,”—* all things were made by 
him.” John i. I. 3. Friends have always 
thought it improper to apply it to any thing 
less, or lower, than the Deity. But they had 
no design thereby to derogate from the just 
character, or authority of those writings. 
George Fox, as early as the year 1652, when 
brought. before a Court in Lancashire, < gave his 
views of the Scriptures in the followi ing , words ; ; 
“The Holy Scriptures were given forth by the 
Spirit of God, and ail people must first come 
to the Spirit of God, in themselves, by which 
they may know God, and Christ, of whom the 
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were 
with ignominy. hand, 


, . 
abundanty on courliy 


alth y idleness. v jluntary 


should acknuwledge 


crade 
thr ugh a 
the 
yr a debasing custom, and 
toil, and honourable 
r just p 


‘caine l- 


applica- 
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osition in the estimation of 


lake, to 
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prop bite and apletles Martel inl also hnsie| 
he holy Scriptures ; for as the Spirit of God, 
was in them that gave forth the Scriptures, so, 
the same spirit of God must also be in those 
that come to know and understand the Scrip- 
tures In this short paragraph iscontained a 
clear, and condensed statement of the doctrines 
of Friends on this subject. No one can, with 
reason, construe this passage, as detracting 
from the 
inestimable writings :—as no communication 
from God, through angels, or men, can claim 
a higher origin than George Fox here ascribes 
to the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Sewbl’s Hist. in loco. 
3d. The false charges contained in the 
Article, can ‘hardly at this day need a laboured 
refutation. But it is not true that Friends ever 
called themselves “Shakers.” They 
nally took the title of « Friends,”’ and still ad- 
here to it. ‘The name, it is said, had its origin 
in the text, Joho, xv. 14., and implied a frater- 
ity, who professed unreserved obedience to 
commands of Christ. 
if ye do whatsoever | command you.’’—It is 
not true that they trample on God's ministers 


origi- 


the 


and ordinances, though it is true, that they re- 
ject pretenders to the Christian Ministry, and 
cannot adopt Jewish rites and ceremonies. It)\\ 
true that they disown the authority of 
government, though they choose rather 
under unjust 
ance, forfeit 
not true that F 
“make the 
(sy 


is not 
Civil 
to suffer laws, than, by a guilty 
con lj their peace of mind.—lIt is 
ends, body, did 
ir own notions to be exalted 
l’s word.” 


as a ever 
above 
Such a state of mental derange- 
ment implies, was happily never 

butable to the Society of Friends. It has 
ippeared in individuals, perhaps in all Societies; 


ind in every age of the ¢ 


as this charge 


‘hurch. It made its ap- 
vwearance in the time of the Apostles. Its vic- 
ed s in their feasts of 
without water, carried 
—‘trees whose fruit wither- 


? 


stars. 


ns were descnl 
rity, 
it out 


as “spot 
} 

—_* cl udas 
ol winds 


—‘*wandering Like the 


»f 
en, 


maniac 
at Gadara, their dwelling is 
ith the dead ; their actions wounding to them- 
selves, and distressing to their friends. No 
mancan tame them. They cannot be bound 
with chains, and can only be restored to a right 
mind by Him who *commandeth the winds and 
the sea, and they obey him.” 
3d mo. 2d, 1849, 


among the tombs 
the a } 


AQUILA. 
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In a late number of the Westminster Re- 
view, we find a long and interesting article 
pleading the cause of the distressed Needle- 
women of England—and condemning in strong 
terms the system of low wages for needle- 
The 


same evil exists amongst us, ard consigns to 


work which prevails in that country. 


poverty and wretchedness many honest and| 


virtuous women. 

[t is a subject which should claim the 
serious attention of the philanthropic, and 
especially of those making tke high profes- 
sion which Friends as a Society do, to justice 


and uprightness in their dealings. 


dignity, value, or authority of these | 


“ Ye are my friends 
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is removeable, and as it operates to the dis- 
advantage of this class amongst us—it may 


be interesting to our readers to present some 
facts on this subject which are contained in 
the article referred to, having originally ap- 


peared in the London Morning Chronicle as 
follows :-— 


“[t is not always in our power to express 
that unreserved approbation of the prudence 
and judgment evinced in the philanthropio 
associations and efforts of the day, which we 
are usually able to accord to the excellence of 
their objects , and the purity of their motives ; 
and it is consequently the more grateful to our 
feelings when we see generous symp vathies 
exerted in a direction that is indubitab ly legiti- 
mate and useful. Such is the case, we con- 
ceive, with regard to the attempt that the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Distressed Needlewomen 
are now making, to rescue the objects of their 
benevolent commiseration from a particular 
kind of competition which we cannot hesitate 
in saying, is as unrighteous 1n principle as it is 
cruelly oppressive in its results. 
“From a paragraph which appe -ared in our 
ce report of ‘Tuesday morning, our reat ders 
ill have learned with amazement, not unmix- 
2 with indignation, that the unhappy class 
whose woes are immortalized in the 
the Shirt’’—that most affecting and impressive 
protest against the world’s heartless idolatry 
of *cheapness’—are not so much as left at 
liberty to earn those miserable wages at wh ch 
even the merest ‘commercial principle,’ un- 
checked by of 
humanity, would assess the exchan 
value of their labour. It is not ca it 
seems, that the shirtmakers and sempstresses 
should have tosell their painful industry 
market overcrowded by hungry competitors, 
and dominated by employe rs who are them- 
selves but the slaves, in their turn, of a public 
hat greedily insists on buying goods for less 
aie their legitimate cost. Society itself is in 
the field against these unfortunates, and organ- 
izes and sustains a special machinery for screw- 
ing down their wretched earnings below the 
point at which the mere capitalist might proba- 
bly deem it his interest to draw a line. Our 
poor-law establishments—nay, the very govern- 
ment of the country—are In direct competition 
iwith those poor creatures whose daily wages, 
under the most favourable circumstances of 
unbroken health and unfailing eyesight, range 
as a recent example has informed us) from 
3d. to 4d. per diem. Little as we know or 
heed it, we are actually, in our capacity of rate 
and tax- payers, subsidizing needle work estab- 
lishments in opposition to those emaciated and 
forlorn beings whose pitiful dole of ‘five 
farthings per shirt’ shocks our sympathies and 
kindles our indignation 
“The statements made on this painful sub- 
ject in the Worship-street police court, on 
Monday last, by Mr. Roper, the honorary sec- 
retary to the above named society, disclosed 
an almost incredible case of blunde ‘ring injus- 
tice and unintentional cruelty. This gentle man 
informs the sitting magistrate that ‘the prima- 
ry cause of the starvation wages which these 
‘unfortunate beings were required and compell- 


* pong oi 


considerations kindness and 


ceable 


ina 


In the article referred to, the system of ‘ed to accept, was a system which had for a 


prison and poorhouse labour is believed to 
interfere with the just rate of wages ; and to 
break down the honest and bedepeniees work- 


man. As this cause of the evil of low wages| 


length of time obtained in all the union work- 
houses and various prisons of the metropolis, 
of receiving such work from master manufac- 
\turers, to be made up by the inmates of their 
‘establishments, at a scale of prices which re- 
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duced the general ratio of wages afforded to 
the independent workwomen to an amount 
barely sufficient for their actual existence. He 


had himself seen at a large union workhouse, 
some of the female inmates employed in 
making fvuli-sized shirts of such a superior 
description, that the fair remuneration ought to 
be at least ls. 9d. each, but which were taken 
of the ware-houses at 34d., and ouly one far- 
thing allowed tothe pauper workwomen for her 
labour. The same system was also purs sued 
at the Mili yank Penitentiary and other prisons, 
at which sailors’ jackets and soldiers’ great 
coats were made at the respective rates of 2)d. 
and 5d. each, and although repeated applica- 
had been made to governme nt with a 
of effecting a discontinuance of such a 
practice, they had been unfortunately unsuc- 
cessful.’ - 


“w(t 


tions to 


view 


an anything be more monstrous than 
this? Society is here literally su scribing to 
lower the wages of labour—of the lowest 


The wretched 
the shame and sorrow 
our own time; and we are systematically 
employing artificial m« to reduce them 
even below that scanty minimum which econo- 
mists would call their * natural level.’ For, 

it observed, workhouse and 
prison contracts are an artificial interference 
with the natural rate of ’s, as governed by 
the natural laws of sup} The 
case re ym petition, and 
10 by the way, are 


es of 


priced sort of labour. 
the needle are already 


wag 


ot 


r 


ans 


ve 


specially these 


c 


wage 


ly and demand. 


is not one ot m intile c 


alists’—w| 


*tyranny 


themselve 


of capil 


‘Ss tyrann zed over in this m ilter, DY 
the hard necessities of trade, and the exacting 
temper of purchasers. It is a case of govern- 


ment interference with mercantile c ympetition. 


he labour of paupers and prisoners is endowed 


labour, and it is as much a breach of the laws 
of trade, as it is acruel invasion of the rights 
of industry, to bring it into the same mark 


with unendowed and self-swpporting labour. 


Boards of guardians and prison authorities get 


their labour virtually, gratis; and it is shame- 
ful to sell it at such a price as to challenge 
the honest and independent workman to an 
impossible competition. The community has 
alrendy advanced, in the shape of rates and 
taxes, so much of the wages of the panper’s 
and criminal’s labour as consists in the neces- 
sary cost of board and lodging; and it is 
intolerable that rate and tax-payers, or their 


represent: itives, a uld endeavor to get back 


some paltry tion of their outlay by such an 
expedient as “thet of underbiddiag labourers 
who have nothing but their earnings to exist 


upon. 
“ We feel great satisfaction in being enabled 
to add, on the authority of the secretary of the 
‘Distressed Needlewomen’s Society,’ that the 
poor-law authorities of this metropolis have 
explicitly recoguised the injustice of the prac- 
tice in question, and that they will no longer|’ 
trespass on the poor shirt-woman’s right by 
selling cheap a commodity which, under the 
circumstances, costs them n thine, but which 
costs her everything. Mr. Ropert states that 
‘he has entered into corre spondence with the 
several guardians of the metropolitan unions, 
the whole of whom, although one of the par- 
ishes hed been in the receipt of 2001. per 
annum from that source, had come to an unani- 
mous determination to decline taking such 
contracts in future, and to confine the labours 
of their workpeople to such articles as were 
indispensably necessary for the use of their 
fellow inmates. We trust that we may | 
shortly hear of this excellent example being| 
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as 





gong: followed Se ibinced of ensiellitinie 
and that the government will at length see it 
right to enforce the same rule in the manage- 
ment of our prisons. We are very sure that 
rate and tax-payers will lose nothing by this 
most simple and obvious act of justice to a 
struggling and suffering class. In this, as in 
a thousand other instances, a nn and the 
prudential principles converg the same 
point Selfish mn le is invariably thriftless. 
Society is alread y paying, in more wi 1ys than 
it dreams of, for that rage for * cheapnes: 
which leads purchasers to look merely to the 
money price of commodities; : 
ner, the eagerness of poor-law 
authorities, to turn an unrightes 
underselling and crushing ind 
people, inf allib y tends to multiply the inmates, 
and swellthe cost both of our workhouses and 
our jails,”’ 
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‘ 
’ 


in | ke na 
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and prison 
penny, by 
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us 
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The following letter accompanied the essays 


on Phonography which appeared in our last 


two numbers, and was intended as an appendix 


to the remarks of our correspon lent, W. 
Dr Fra wel i's 4 rtoa| f [ 
dated. 

Lonpon, Craven Sr. Sepremper 28, 1768. 


hiect 


Dear Madam—The objec 


rectifying our alphabet “ that 


you make to 
tend- 


ion 


it wi | be at 


ed with inconveniences and difficulties” is a 
natural one; for it always occurs when any 
reformation is proposed ; whether in religion, 
covernment, laws, and even down as low as 


roads and wheel-carriages. 
ti then, not whether there will be no 
lifficulties or inconveniences, but whether the 
lifficulties may not be surmounted ; and wheth- 


‘The same ques- 


Mh, 1S 


OU 


er the conveniences will not. on the whole, be 
reater than the inconveniences: in this case, 
the difficulties are only in the beginning of the 
practice ; when they are once overcome the 
advi antages are lasting. ‘To either you or me, 
who spe ll well in the present mode, L imagine 
the difficulty of changing that mode for tl 
new, is not so great but that we might perfect- 
ly get over it in a few weeks writi As to 
those who do not spell weil, if the two diflicul- 
ties are compared, viz. that of teaching them 
true spelling in the present mode and that of 


teaching them the new alphabet, and the new 
spelling according to it, l am confident the latter 
would be by far the least. They naturally 
into the newmethod already, as much as the im- 
perfection of th ‘ir alphi ibet will admit of; their 
present bad spelling isonly bad, because contra- 
ry to the present bad rules; under the new rules 
it would be good. The difficulty of learning to 
spell well in the old way is so great, that few 
attain it, thousands and thousands writing on 
to old age, without ever being able to attain it. 

Tis besides a difficulty ¢ ontinually increasing 
as the sound gradually varies more and more 
from the spelling ; and to foreigners it makes 
‘the learning to pronounce our language as 
written in our books almost impossib le. Now 
as tothe inconveniences you mention. ‘The 
first is that all our ety mologies would be lost, 
consequently we could not ascertain the mean- 
ing of many words. Etymologies are at pre- 
sent very uncertain but such as they are. ‘lhe 
old books would still preserve them and ety- 
mologists would there find them. Words in 
ithe course of time change their meanings, as 
well as their spelling and pronunciation, and 
|we do not look to etymology for their present 
| meanings. If I should call a man a knave and 


fall 





a villiain he would hardly be satisfied with my 
telling him that one of ‘the words originally 
signified only alad or servant; and the other 
an under ploughman, or the inhabitant of a 


village. It is from present usage only the 
meaning of words isto be determined. Your 


second inconvenience is that “the distinction 
between words of different meaning and simi- 
lar sound would be destroyed.”’ ‘That distinc- 
tion is already destroved in pronouncing them ; 
»jand we rely onthe sense alone of the sentence 
to ascertain which of the several words similar 
in sound we intend. If this is sufficient in the 
rapidity of discourse it will be much more so 
in Written sentences which may be read leisure- 
ly, and attended to more particularly in case ot 
difficulty, than we can attend toa past sentence 


while the speaker is hurrying us along with 
new ones. Your third inconvenience is that 
“all the books already written would be use- 
less.” ‘This inconvenience would only come 
on gradually in a course of ages. You and | 
and others now living readers would hardly 
forget the use of them. Peopie would long 


learn to read the old writing though they prac- 
tised the new, and the i 
greater than what has already 
a similar case in Italy. Formerly 
Latin, 
changed the spelling followed it. It 
at present a mere unlearned ltalian cannot 
the Latin books, thoug are 
understood by 
never been changed 
it much more difficult to re 
language ; Ww 

‘They 


that il 


iconvenience 35 not 
happened in 
its inhabitants 
lan 
iS true that 


read 


still read and 


2 | ; ; 
all spoke and wrote as the 


guage 


h they 
many. But if the spelling had 
he would now have found 
id his own 
rds had 
only have 
1 express 
n he sounds the 


>» letters 


and write 


for written would have 


no relation to sound would 


De 


things: so he woul 


stood ior 
in writing the id 
word vescovo, he 


ea he has whe 


must uSe the e pisco- 


pus. In short whatever the difficulties and 
inconvenl ‘es now are, t wilt De more 
easily s aeenniieel now than hereafter, and 
some time or other it must be done,or our 
writing will become the same with the Chinese, 
as to the difficulty of learning and using it, and 
would already have been such, 1 we had 
continued the Saxon spelling and writing 
used by our forefathers. 
lam my dear friend, yours affectionately. 
. B. FRANKLIN 
cnasillasgggiatiliaen 
THE ““ FRENCH NEUTRALS” AND ANTHONY 
BENKEZET. 
The interest which Longfellow’s beautiful 


pastoral of “ Evangeline” has thrown around 
the simple settlers of Acadia, and their melan- 
choly expulsion and sufferings, will warrant us 
in reviving in their history, with 
which we presume but few of our readers are 
familiar. 

About five hundred (Halliburton in his 
History of Novo Scotia says, 415) of these 
unhappy people were landed in Philadelphia, 
in a condition of extreme destitution and suf- 
fering. On their disembarkation, the 
seers. of the poor took charge of them, and 
placed them in a building which had formerly 
been occupied by soldiers. They had endured 
on the voyage all the horrors of the “ middle 
passage ;” some were hopelessly disease -d; and 
all were enfeebled by the want of pure air, and 
of sufficient and wholesome food. Some had 
become stupidly dejected; and others still 
wildly lamented their separation from near and 
dear connections. As they passed through 
the streets of the strange city, squalid, sick, 


assage 


a |} 


over- 
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dispairing, none could have recognized, in| 
their mournful procession, the proverbially gay | 
and happy peasantry of Acadia, in whose| 
evening dances old and young were joined 
with equal zest and hilarity, and whose simple| 
enjoyments of home and faith the poet has not 
exaggerated. They had scarcely reached| 
their lodgings before they were visited by one| 
of their countrymen, the excellent Anthony| 
Benezet, who spoke to them in their own 
tongue, entered into close sympathy with them| 
in their great afflictions, listened to the tale of| 
their wrongs, and made it known to others. | 

To the sick and the dying, (says Vaux, in 
his Life of Benezet,) he administered relief so| 
long as human exertion was availing, or could| 
hope for success ; and when death terminated 
the sufferings of any of them, he would perform 
the last office of respect to their remains. The 
inconvenient construction of the barracks, as) 
well as want of room in them, being ill suited 
to their accommodation, he solicited permission | 
of his friend, the pious Samuel Emlen, to oc-| 
cupy part of asquare of ground owned by him 
in the south-western section of Philadelphia, 
with buildings for the residence of the neutrals. 
The grant being promptly made, Benezet| 
proceeded to collect subscriptions, and was) 
soon enabled to purchase materials and erect! 
a sufficient number of small houses, to which | 
they were immediately removed. The supply| 
from the public treasury ceasing on their) 
change of situation, he was obliged to devise| 
modes of employment for them to procure a| 
livelihood ; and among various occupations, to| 
which he directed their attention, was the/ 
manufacture of wooden shoes and linsey| 
cloth; the material for the composition of the| 
latter article was principally obtained by their| 
gathering rags from the streets of the city,| 
which they washed, and otherwise prepared! 
for the purpose. La addition to the personal_| 
services thus rendered, he paid out of his small | 
income annuities to several of the most ancient! 


will continue to give our readers the benefit 
‘of his information upon other points con nected | 





and helpless. [t is related of him, among other) 
proofs of his kindness toward them, that his} 
wife, having made unsuccessful search for a| 
pair of blankets which she had recently pur-! 
chased for the use of the family, came into the! 
room where her husband was writing, and. 
expressed some surprise as to what could have 
becoine of them, his attention was arrested,| 
and when he understood the cause of her) 


} a 
; tution. 
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ed of every color and clime, it might be found\has been brightened by the appearance of a 


Wel ; 2 “ ” 2 | ~ . . 
in his active sympathy with the poor * Fre NCH | letter foam Henry Clay, who is now sojourn- 
Neutrals. It was the natural fruit of the 


Divine life of Christianity in his spirit—of love 
to God manifested in love to’ all mankind—the|extensively published, that our readers gener- 


habitual exercise of a heart baptized into alally are, no doubt, aware of its contents. It 


Ted j ini a 7 F j y . . . . 
sense of the infinite compassion of Him w ho! may be sufficient to state, that it is decided 
went about doing good, and at last laid down! 


his life for the salvation of the race. ‘against the institution of slavery, on moral 
§. G. W. 
Se | procure its extinction. 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER) 
‘are accustomed to look at this subject, and 

PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 17, 1849. ‘unbiassed by self interest, and witha single 


ing at New Orleans. This letter has been so 


‘and political grounds; and urges action to 


’ 
4 


As it relates to the plan proposed, all who 


leye to the claims of justice and humanity, 
We welcome the interesting historical] wil] see great objections to the views of the 
sketch of our valued correspondent “ Aquila,” | Kentucky statesman, objections based upon 
which appears on our first page, and hope he} principle as well as upon expediency. 
| Upon what ground it is that a wise man, 
well versed in ancient and modern history, 
can assert that immediate 
“would lead to the most frightful aud fatal 
’ or that a forced removal of 


with the early history of our Society. emancipation 


i se another year 
Our next number will ~ a : y | consequences,’ 
. a “ce : 2 ° ss s 
in the existence of the ntelligencer ; ithe coloured race from the land of their birth, 


those subscribers who think the paper a valua- and from their homes, is an indispensible con- 


ble means of diffusing information of Friends ‘dition of their emancipation, we cannot see. 


views and principles, and who deem it suita-| Piss wince 


|History teaches no such lesson. 


ble reading for their families, would be aiding | sample of England and France, in the imme- 


diate abolition of slavery in their colonies, 


land the more ancient one of Pennsylvania, 
volume. 


|New Jersey, and the other non-slaveholding 
The weight of sustaining the paper falls’ atlantic states, in their acts for gradual eman- 


cipation, without expatriation, certainly fur- 


the concern by securing some of their friends 
and neighbours as subscribers to the new 


upon a very few, and as burdens of this kind 
should be divided, we feel no hesitation in 
making the above request, and hope our 


‘nish no such evidence. 

But we are not disposed to discuss the de- 
tails of this plan, its objectionable features 
will no doubt be soon exposed in the discus- 
sions which will grow out of it, even amongst 
the people of Kentucky themselves. And 
now going on in Kentucky, prior to the meet- here is the great value of the letter of Henry 
ing of a convention which is soon to assem- Clay. It has opened the door to a free inter- 
ble, with a view of altering the State Consti- 


readers will not be unmindful of this hint. 


EMAncIPpATION IN Kentucxy.—We have had | 
| 





frequent reason to allude to the discussions| 


change of sentiment upon this vitally interest- 
jing question, It will unseal many hearts, and 


The most important topic which will be} unlock many lips which have been awed into 


uneasiness, * O% (said he,) my dear, I gave|introduced into that assembly, is the question 
them, some evenings since, to one of the poorjof slavery ; a portion of the people favour the 
neutrals.’’ ‘hus for several years he devoted 
himself to the advancement of the interests of | 
those people, who, by death and removal to) 
different places, were ultimately reduced to ajinstitution, and some of the most prominent 
very small number. Such was his assiduity| men of the state, anda portion of the press 


and care of them, that it produced a jealousy | sjeak out boldly against its continuance 
inthe mind of one of the oldest men among . 


them, of a very novel and curious description; A large body, on the other 
which was communicated to a friend of Bene-\hand, oppose any interference with the ques- 
zet’s to whom he said: “ It is imoossible that|tion, and are vehement in their o 
all this kindness is disinterested ; Mr. Benezet| 
must certainly inten | to recompense himself by| 3 
treacherously selling us.” When their patron |fere with their vested rights. From the ac- 
and protector was informed of this ungrateful|tion of the legislature of Kentuccy, which has 


aaa nate was so far from ee an} just closed its sessions, in favour of slavery, 
emotion of anger, or an expression of indigna-| \ rn) 
2 >, |we should infer that the “ perpetualists 
tion, that he lifted us his hands, and laughe | ore , 


as 
a) 
immoderately. 


insertion of a clause in the new constitution 
which shall effectually abolish this nefarious 


amongst them. 


pposition to 
those, who, they say, are desiring to inter- 


\they are called, are the most numerous and 
If any proof were needed to show that the| powerful, and we had almost given up the 
benevolence manifested by Benezet towards | hope that the approaching convention would 


the victims of Slavery and the slave trade, Was| secom il ea eae Ctl 
not a temporary impulse, butan abiding princi- P ny thing tor use ol the op- 


ple of action, extending to every class of his|pressed slave. 
fellow-creatures, to the suffering and the wrong-| Within a few days, however, the prospect 


‘silence, in view of the supposed danger of 
‘expressing their views. The cry of danger to 
the union, of peril to “our homes and fire- 
'sides,” which has so long resounded through- 
out the South, where slavery has been pub- 
ilicly assailed, will now be quited. Henry 
Clay, the popular idol, the “‘ great statesman 
of the West,” has himself entered upon the 
field of discussion, and has announced his 
plan. He has expressed no fear of discussing 
‘the subject, but has boldly uttered his em- 
phatic condemnation of the system of slavery. 

Under these circumstances we cannot but 
regard the publication of this letter as an im- 
portant event, calculated to exert a highly 
favourable influence upon the progress of 
‘correct principles at the South. It will open 
the way for more liberal and philanthropic 
views, and will place its author amongst 
those who are at least opposed to the perpetua- 
tion and extension of this enormous evil. 











FRIEN 





Dizp,—At her residence in New Trenton near 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on Fifth day the 22d of last 
mouth, after an illness of about two weeks, occasioned 
by an attack of epidemic catarrh, Rebecca, wife of 
Charles Waterman, in the 59th year of her age. The 
deceased was an affectionate wife, a tender parent, a 
tried friend to the needy and afflicted, and as such her 
loss will be severely felt by those who have lived 
within the sphere of her domestic and social virtues. 
She bore her afflictions with becoming patience, and 
the day before ber decease expressed to her dear hus- 
band, «« that if it should please the Lord to take her at 
that time, she felt nothing in her way—it appeared en- 
tirely clear.” She said «that during the stillness of 


the night it had seemed as if ongels were hovering | 


around her bed.” 
or 


She quietly departed without sigh 
groan, Well may her bereaved companion say, 
«« what a consolation to her, as well as to my own poor 
afflicted soul, when thus called upon to part.” 


New Garden 10th of 3d mo., 1849. 


——g—_ 


Items of Intelligence. 


The recent arrival of the Steamer America brought 
Liverpool dates to the 23d ult. 
ble to the commercial interests. ‘The Cholera returns 
from England are 12,395 cases, of which 5,546 have 
died, 3,788 have recovered, and 3,164 continue under 
treatment. 

Affairs in France appear to be assuming a more set- 
tled aspect, and the popularity of the new President is 
every where increasing, 

The most important news by this arrival is the de- 
position of the Pope, and the establishment of a repub- 
lic in Italy. 


The news is favora- 


The Assembly have decided by a vote 
of 144 to 5 that a republican form of government shall 
be adopted. While it is declared that the temporal 
power of the Pope is abolished, he is guarantied in the 
independent exercise of his spiritual power. 

\ terrible accident occurred at a theatre in Glasgow. 
An alarm of fire was giveg in consequence of aleakage 
This created a rush from the galleries 
of the building, and notwithstanding the fire was soon 
extinguished and every effort was made to allay the 
apprehensions of the people, 64 persons were killed 
by su‘focation from being trampled upou. The suffer- 
ers were generally boys among the lower class of 
society, between 14 and 17 yearsold. The only fe- 
male among the dead, was a little girl 3 years of age, 


in the gas pipe. 


cvcniatitibinaaitl 
When the intellect 1s employed upon low 
objects, man becomes habitually degraded, and 
looses all taste for things that are not visible 
and tangible. 
ee 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Bills providing for the organization of an 
Indian Territory west of the Mississippi have 
been from year to year before Congress.— 
The subject has been again agitated the pre- 
sent session, and the following remonstrance 
will doubtless be interesting to many of the 
readers of the “ Intelligencer.” 
is a very important one to the Indians, hold- 
ing their lands as they now do—a permanent 
home—under the most solemn guarantees of 
the United States, “to be and remain theirs 
forever.” “A home,” says the treaty of 1828 
with the Cherokees, “that shall never, in all 
future time, be embarrassed by having ex- 
tended around it the lines, or placed over it 
the jurisdiction of a territory or state, nor be 





The subject! 
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‘pressed upon by the extension, in any way,|would not be tolerated by the well informed ; 
and if they had not, the populous and civilized 
would be regarded with jealousy and envy by 
the others, and the whole plan would be re- 
truthful, and the aspect a pleasant one—that| garded as a scheme to bring the latter under 


the increasing civilization, and growing intel-|subjection to the former, and the harmony and 
good understanding that now generally pre- 
vail, would be broken up, and discord and 
men) jealousy grow up which would extend through 
of such minds as would even now grace our|/many ages. By whom would the delegates 
‘from the wandering tribes be elected? Could 
ithe ballot box be introduced among them? or 
To the honourable the Senate and House of Represen-| would they relinquish the pleasures or profits 
tatices of the United States ‘of the chase for a moment to exercise the right 
The undersigned has seen, with feelings of|of franchise, so dear to the civilized man, but 
the deepest anxiety, that a bill is now pending|the value of which is wholly unknown to the 
before Congress to combine under one territo-|savage. 
rial government all the Indian tribes in the re-| But suppose this legislature elected and as- 
}gion west of Missouri and Arkansas, south of|sembled, then comes the strife for precedence, 
ithe Platte river, and north of Texas, known as|and most likely the whole would break up 
the Indian Territory. \without organizing, with ill blood excited, 
This seems founded, no doubt, in the purest|never to re-assemble. Should the spirit of 
‘philanthropy, and in an earnest desire for the |forbearance enable them to organize, and the 
best interests of the Indians; is beautiful in|transaction of business be commenced, every 
theory, but in practice, would be destructive article read, and every speech made, even the 
to all the long cherished hopes of the friends!very call for order would have to be repeated 
of the red men, as it would introduce discord, |by eight or ten interpreters in as many differ- 
dissensions, and strife among them. ent languages, producing endless delay and 
To a full appreciation of the objections here|confusion. Next would come legislation ; and 
urged, a thorough knowledge of the various|as the protection of persons and property 
tribes proposed to be embraced by the bill,) would be the question of the greatest import- 
with their present condition, habits, modes of|ance among the civilized Indians, the first bill 
living, prejudices, &c., is essential, an outline|introduced would probably be to suppress and 
of which I propose here to give. punish piracy—that is, in plain English, to 
Each of these tribes hold the country they| prevent murder and robbery—as soon as this 
occupy by tenures differing from the others,|was interpreted to the delegates from the wan- 
and according to the terms of the several trea-|dering tribes, they would consider it in the 
ties by which they have acquired them from same light as your honors would a proposition 
the Wnited States, and all independent of each|to punish honesty and truth; and if the bill 
|other. did not produce the very crimes it was intend- 
They have been separate and independent/ed to prevent, they would, at least, at once and 
of each other from time immemorial, and are forever quit the legislature. 
exceedingly sensitive in relation to any mat-! Thus far, gentlemen, | have addressed you 
iters that may effect this independence. on the general subject, and [ hope [ have con- 
They occupy different:platiorms in civiliza-|vinced your judgment of the evils of this 
tion; some being nearly wholly civilized,'scheme. But, gentlemen, am a Choctaw, 
others partially so, and others, again, retaining|and while I deprecate this scheme as fruitful 
the wandering habits of their fathers, may pro-!of evil, and only evil to all the Indian tribes, 
perly be termed hunter tribes. in behalf of my own people, I earnestly be- 
Their languages are wholly different; most seech that this calamity may not be visited upon 
jof the tribes do not understand each other. _|them. 
| There is no community of interestamong| We have ever been the friends of the 
‘them, as must be manifest from the foregoing| Americans, and have fought for them in both 
statements ; for that which will promote the in-| their wars with England, and were ready and 
\terest of the hunters, induces the agriculturists/ willing to fight again in their recent conflict 
ito idle their time and neglect their farms. Nor! with Mexico, had our services been desired. 
‘is there any commercial intercourse among | From the time that our fathers took the great 
them ; and indeed there is but Little intercourse| Washington by the hand, we have followed his 
of any kind whatever. ‘counsels. For a mere pittiance we yielded 
Their laws and customs are wholly differ-|to you our country in Mississippi, the most 
\ent—that which is regarded as a virtue by the|beautiful and productive, rendered dear to us 
‘civilized Indians, being considered as a weak-/by the associations of our youth, the traditions 
{ness by the hunters ; and those actions which|of our people, and the graves of our fathers. 
‘are regarded as manly and heroic by the wan-| We had learned the great truths of Christiani- 
\dering tribes, are vices of the darkest charac-|ty, and the arts of agriculture and civilized 
jter among the others. life, yet we gave up all, sought a new home in 
| There can be no system of judiciary estab- the far-off wilderness, and with the perseverance 
lished in which all these tribes would unite,/and industry which are the characteristics of 
jeven if one suitable to the condition of the|our people, have made of that wilderness rich 
| whole could be devised. and fruitful farms and flourishing villages. 
With these facts before you, gentlemen, I| We will not attempt to depict the trials, tribu- 
| would respectfully ask, how could a legislature |lations, and misfortunes that attended us in our 
be organized in which the whole were repre-|emigration. Your time will not permit it, nor 
‘sented? and from which tribe or nation could|could the talents of man accomplish it unless 
the delegate be selected to represent them onjaided by divine inspiration. “We were bro- 
ithe floor of Congress? ‘ken, but not consumed, cast down, but not 
If each nation had an equal representation,|dismayed.” We immediately encouraged the 
it would be clearly inconsistent with the first | mechanical and agricultural arts, built churches, 


principles of a republican government, and| established schools, and enacted laws for the 


of any of the limits of any existing territory 


or State.” The remonstrance is feeling and/| 


ligence of several of the Indian tribes is such, | 
that year after year offers to our view, 


Halls of Legislation. 
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encouragement ‘of virtue and the suppression ‘deaf, dead: and blind, ont has established a| Come, brightly wafting through the gloom 


and punishment of vice. Our constitution is|school for idiots. | Our peace-branch from above ? 
purely republican, the gospel ministry is well} There are now 365,000 children attending) ‘Then sorrow, touch’d by Thee, grows bright 
sustained, and our schools are of a high order.|school in the State, 3,656 of whom are less With more than rapture’s ray ; 
Our people are increasing in numbers. Peace |than four years old. The amount collected for) As darkness shows us worlds of light 
dwells within our limits, and plenteousness educational purposes, aside from the State ap-| We never saw om, day! T. Moone 
within our borders. propriation, for the year 1848, was $754,943, | ———_. 

Schools, civilization upon Christian princi-| being $100,000 more than paid any previous ‘TO WHOM SHALL WE Go” 
ples, agriculture, temperance and morality year. 
are the only polities we have among us; and, BY ELIZA FOLLEN, 


epbitenee 
adhering to these few primary and fundamen- 


tal principles of human happiness, we have! William Penn’s maxims are little sought 

flourished and prospered: hence we want after in the present day, but nevertheless 

none others. We wish simply to be let alone, deserve an occasional revival. He says of 

and permitted to pursue the even tenor of our method, that it goes far to prevent trouble in 

war. . , business; for it makes the task easy, hinders, When error bewilders, and our path becomes dreary, 
We look with gloomy forebodings to the’ confusion, saves abundauce of time, ‘and in-! And tears ofdespondency flow; 


passage of this bill, and should it be the plea- structs those that have business depending | When the whole head is sick, and the whole beart is a 
sure of Congress to enact it we earnestly pray| what to do and what to hope. 


weary, 
that we (the Choctaws) may be excluded from! Another:—Believe nothing against another, Despairing, « To whom shall we go? 
the operations of it. Bad men will use it as | 


; _48 but upon good authority ; norreport whatmay _ 

a means of introducing discord and confusion furt another, unless it be a greater hurt to, When the sad, thirsty spirit turns from the springs 
among our people, and finally driving them others to conceal it. * | Of enchantment this life can bestow, 

from their present happy home to wander on A third :—Happiness consists in a virtuous 44 sighs for another, and flutters its wings, 


>?) 


the shores of the Pacific, or sink in its deep and honest life, in being content with a compe-| Impatient, «do whom shall we go 
waters. tency of outward things, and in using them 

This scheme, as I have remarked, may be temperately. - - 
beautiful in theory ; but it is the beauty of the : 
summer cloud that rises in the west, its bor- 
ders tipped with golden sunlight, and ascend- 
ing in majesty it towers to the zenith, filling 
the beholder with wonder and awe; but the 
forked lightning is within that clond, and its 
bolts scatter death around ; the wild hurricane’ 
is within its bosom, and it i \ - loose to scatter 
the blast, and to destroy! QO, Jet not the red 
men be smitten by its a ! Remember what 
they were, and what they are! and grant, 
Heavenly Father, that whatever offence may 
have been committed by our ancestors, for 
which our people have been so scattered and 
pealed, that it may be atoned for before this 
last and worst judgment shall be visited upon 
us. 

It may be thought that I write -—— too much 
feeling; bet let it be remembered, that the 
history and character of nearly all these tribes 
are familiar to me—that | have spent my life 
among them, and hence my anticipations of 
the future are based upon the history of the 
past, and not upon mere speculation, ‘and my 
country, my people, my home and my child- 
ren, all that can stimulate a man, are at stake 
in this matter, 

Let me again earnestly entreat that the bill 
now before you may be carefully considere 
and that the happiness, nay, the very existence 
of my own people and these tribes may not be 


When our purest delights are nip't in the blossom, 
When those we love best are laid low, 


When grief plants in secret, her thorns in the bosom, 


Deserted, «« To whom shall we go?” 


O, blest be that light which has parted the clouds, 
A path to the pilgrim to show, 
a That pierces the veil which the future enshrouds, 


1 : And shows us to whom we may gov. 
rhe sweet perfume of many plants remains 


within them till they are bruised. The alabas- 
ter box of precious ointment did not fill the) Tue Stream Exciwe.—From the period when 
house with its peasant savour till it was bro-|the steam engine was it nprove od by Mr. Watt, in 
ken. So it qwas not prosperity, but adversity | 1764, the principle s of machinery and power 
that brings out tae loveliness of the Christian of steam have whoily engrossed the attention 
character. How much of the Saviour’s glory ¢ of physical scholars, insomuch that there is 
would have been lost to the world, but for his now scarcely a branch of art or manufacture 
afflictions. How shrunk and diminished would | Which is not directed by the steam engine in 
have appeared that prince of Apostles, Paul,,place of human labor. As a comparatively 
had he encountered no peril nor trial in his perfect knowledge has been gained of the 
earthly career! What beauty and glory now amount of mechanical power if it may be so 
gild the martyrs of other days, and of our own, termed which existst in coal, much less of that 
which had been unknown had they not gone valuable material is consumed in the produc- 
through much tribulation. * Prosperity is the tion of steam than formerly; and such is the 
blessing of the Old Testament,” says Lord nicety with which machinery is adapted to its 
Bacon, “ adversity is the blessing of the New, purpose, that the feeble hand of man has been 
which carrieth the greater benediction, and armed with a power to which no limits can be 
the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Yet,|assigned. The steam engine has infinitely 
even in the Old Testament, if you listen to added to the means of human comfort and en- 
David's harp, you will hear as many hearse- joyment, and rendered cheap and accessible all 
like airs as carols; and the pencil of the the mate rials of wealth and prosperity. It has 
Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing become a thing alike stupendous for its force 
the afflictions of Job than the felicities of So- and its fle xil yility; the trunk of an elephant, 
lomon.”’ that can pick up a pin and rend an oak, is no- 
thing in comparison of it; it can engravea seal, 
and crush wassie of obderate metal like wax 
OH! THOU WHO DRIEST THE MOTRNER’s Tear. | before it; it can draw out without breaking, a 
thread as fine as a gossamer, and lift up a ship 


—.<—— 


jeoparded, if not sacrificed, without the most aaa ete a in heart, ant bindeth up their of war jike a bubble into the air; it can em- 

careful consideration and the fullest inquiry. a are ° ibroider muslin and forge anchors; it can cut 

And your memorialist will ever pray, &c. Oh ! thou who dry’st the mourner’s tear steel into ribands, and impel loaded vessels 
P. P. PITCHLYNN, How dark this world would be, |against the fury of the winds and waves. 


Choctaw delegate to the United States Govern-| Uf, when deceived and wounded here, | ~ At least 12.000 machines are now in use in 
ast 12,000 m: St 


ment. We could not fly to Thee. Great Britain, by which the labor of 250,000 
Wasuinoton, D. C., January 20, 1829. The friends who in our sanshine live, |horses issaved. Su pposing each horse to con- 
sashes When winter comes, are flown ‘sume annually the produce of two acres 500,000 

TRUE PROGRESS. | And he who has but tears to give, ‘acres are thus set free for other purposes. Dr. 

The people of Massachusetts voluntarily Must weep those tears alone. Lardner shows that the steam from one pound 
taxed themselves, last year, one million of dol-| But Thou wilt heal that broken heart, of coal, has a power of raising 667 tons weight 
lars, for the support of common schools. Wnich, like the plants that throw of any material to the height of one foot; and 
There is not a native-born child in the State,| Their fragrance from the woundec part, that, therefore, an ounce of coal would raise 42 
old enough to Jearn, who cannot read and Breaths sweetness out of woe. itons one font high, or 18 pounds a mile in 
write. In Boston, $200,000 were expended in height. Since a force of 18 pounds is capable 
building school-houses, during the three months, When joy no longer soothes or cheers, of drawing two tons upon a railway, it follows 
preceding April last. Within the vear past And even. the hope that strew that an ounce of coal can draw two tons amile, 
individuals have given $200,000 to Harvard| A moment's sparkle o’er our tears ior one ton two miles, upon a level ‘railway. 
College. The State is building a reform Is dimn’d and vanish’d too ! ‘The circumference of the earth measures 
school! for vagrant and exposed children, at a} Oh! who would bear life's stormy doom, 25,000 miles ; if it were begirt by an iron rail- 


cost of $100,000. The State educates all the! Did not thy wing of love way, a load of one ton would be drawn round 


in 
0 
ne 
0 
Tr. 


ht 
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it in six weeks by the mechanical power that and modest bearing of the discoverers.—Jer-| him his shoulders, and bear part of his burden 
resides in the third part of a tonof coals! But rold’s Paper. 
listen what the same philosopher further says : 





with him. Oh how sweet and lovely is it to 
a 


see brethren dwell together in unity, to see the 

“The state of physical science at the present HEBREW POETRY. itrue image of God raised in persons, and they 
moment justifies the expectation that we are! ! 4 knowing and loving one another in that image, 
on the eve of mechanical discoveries more im-|, 4 Poem in Hebrew is called Mizmor, that r 


and bearing with one another through love, 
and helping one a-nother under their tempta- 
tions and distresses of spirit, which every 
one must expect to meet with.—Jsaac Pen- 
nington, ist vol. page 446. 


portant than any which have yet appeared. 'S @ short com position cut and divided into dis- 
Philosophy already directs her finger at sources "Ct parts. A poem Is called Marshal in ref- 
of inexhaustible power in the phenomena of Tence to the diction and sentiment, Num. xxi. 
electricity and magnetism. ‘The steam engine 27, XXIL. XXIV. Mic. ii. 4, Isiah xiv. 4, In the 
itself, with the gigantic powers conferred upon writings of Moses there ESS SIINM SOMES Veatiges 
it by the immortal Watt, will dwindle into in- ‘ theit ancient poetry. ‘The first on record is 


J : —-———.- 

. . . . . he ¢ lroece ‘ . : ive 

significance in comparison of the hidden pow- “2 address of Lamach to his wives. 

ers of ture still to be revealed; and the day Hedeh end Zillch heer my voice: THE DAHLIAS OF MEXICO AND THE GOLD O08 
will probabiy come when that machine, which Ye wives of Lamech hearken to my speech ; OPHIR 

° 1 } . Ne 

i§ now extending the blessings of civilization 


| 


to the remotest skirts of the ol be, will cease! 


to exist, except in the page of history.”’-—Dub- 
lin 4dvocale. 


—=— 


For I have slain a man because of my wounding, | 
A young man because of my hurt, 
If Cain shall be avenged seven times . ee . 

: 5 ’ tional Intelligencer, indulges in some curious 
Surely Lamech seventy and seven. : ? 


speculations ip reference to the identity of 


The New York correspondent of the Na-@® 


The next is the execration of Noah upon/|California and™the ancient Ophir, where t 
Ham. The benedictions of the patriarchs! gold-diggers of old obtained the immense quan- 
Isaac and Jacob, are of the same character,|tities of gold. in the construction of th 

The following appears to be one of the most poetic. It is probable they were extant in this ‘The writer says : 
wonderful discoveries of the present age : form before the time of Moses, and that he 

On Monday evening, the 30th of October, committed them to writing as he received them 


he 
THE NEW ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


> temple. 


The London Magazine of Science, of last 


i ias 
isited the H Cc R ith b I | “ month, says that in the Travels of Lord Lind- 
re visite e ‘ rer-square e . W out Deslowlng em any adve ous = j . 
a i id ih aa - qu a ee voom,, without bestowing of el thet y adventitious say. it is stated, that during his wanderings in 
to behold this new light; « ‘ertainly were ornament or poetical colouring. ee rae Lo 
- ns I * ont; and cer un y were orna t poetic c i ‘“ Egy pt, he discovered a mummy, which the 
amazed at this additional triumph of science., If we would perceive and feel the peculiar : 


On entering the large 


abenagiy paicn Upon it proved to be more than 
illuminated by nu 


00 > ( i be: ies f > Ww poe r we should ac ai. : 
oe ae ee ee ahs aa . 0 ge mi We should Imagine |iwo thousand years old. In one of its closed 
lifiusive white ly i selves eX¢ r situate s the persons ; 

Ginette white ght t -_ ourse ves exact y situa ed as the persons lor hands he found a bulbous root, which he car- 
showed to perfection the pictures on the ceil-| whom it was written. We should become ac- 
ing, and also some which had been placed in quainted with their customs, their country as 


ried home and deposited in a sunny soil. In a 
the room to prove the intensity and power of 


~» few weeks it sprouted, grew, a finally blos- 
, © Wee, and their Goreme 3 read their writ- somed into a beautiful dahlia. s#As the dahlia 
the new light. ‘This test, S POTERe. Ss Ree Hebrews and feel them = such ; 4S'has usually been considered native only in 
perfectly satisfactory, for the greys aud yel- far as we are able to preserve this plan, 78 Mevicn and Baath Aetiensthibiseliienr Ghee. 
lows were plainly perceptible, as also the flesh| will only fully comprehend their force and! 41 from the hand of the Egyptian mummy, 
tints. A company comprising scientific men may perhaps be called up asa beautiful witness 
in corroboration of the idea that the inhabitants 
The poor and needy seek for water and there is none ; of the Old World (asit is called) once had 


elegance. ‘Take for example the following 

of eminence, the directors of gas companies, extracts :— 

the proprietors of patents relating to lights of 

every kind, and a multitude of highly mtelli-| [heir tongue is parched with thirst. 

gent and respectable persons had largely I, Jehovah, will answer them ; 

assembled. Mr. Straite and Mr. Petrie. the The God of Israel, | will not forsake them. 
} l enen 1 » hic lace rivers: 

discoverers and patentees, were on the plat- I will epen in the high place rive 


communication with the western continent. 
And granting that questiomsettied in the affirm- 
ative, another still lies behind it, more difficult 


: ‘ ° . a? f en] ; 17 * wae » dab a 
' ; . | And in the midst of valleys fountains. ps rhaps of solution, viz: was the dahlia origin- 
iorm answering the eager questions of the < 


scientific men; and after a short interval, Mr. 
Straite gave a brief outliae of the most promi- 


J will make the desert a standing pool ; ally transferred from Mexico to Egypt, or from 


And the dry ground streams of water. Egypt to Mexico? The presumption 1s, that 


In the wilderness I[ will give the cedar, 


“sae? : ae : = as Mexico has been the accredited home of the 
nent characters of the new discovery, which The acacia, the myrile, and the tree producing oil: 


ed ae : dahlia in modern times, it was also its home in 
was eagerly listened to, and frequently elicited) 1 will plant the fir tree in the desert, he i —_ how : is also its home in 
burst of enuine admiration He stated that The pine and the box together. the earlier age oi the world. 

Sis i - Cs ‘ iil ay . Oke c 


he: neohie > pandaving » electric licht As a collaterial item in reference to the idea 
ee o rendering the electric light Behold I have made thee a threshing wain, 

permanent, self-regulating, and economical,) 4 new corn-drag armed with teeth. 
I 


we . ’ ld an: he new. ; < : - wees 
ts advantages were, Thou shall thrash the mountains and beat them small, WOr'G an 1 the new, an argument is raised to 


of ancient communication between the old 
had been accomplished. 


s 


that not being combustible, it was harmless.,| And reduce the hills to chaff: show that * the gold of Ophir,’ of Scripture 
That being without heat. it was not injurious Thou shalt winnow them and the wind shall carry celebrity, caine from California. Major Noah, 
’ = them away, : 


to the eves or other senses. That it could be in his last “Sunday Times,” goes into the 


: , P . 
argument to considerable extent, and infers, 


A 


: . , : And the tempest shall scatter them abroad. 
conveyed by wires as neatly as by bell-wires. 


It was economical, for the light of ahundred: who is this that 


ic t . 1 
sat cometh from Edom ? \from the vast amount of the gold of Ophir used 
wax lights could be furnished for a penny an, With garments deeply dyed from Botsra? in the construction of Solomon’s temple, the 
hour. The outer shade being removed, an! ‘This that is magnificent in his apparel, length of the voyages olf the ships which were 


elegant glass vase, about ten feet in height, sper ape. the greatness of nes _ {sent for the gold, and various other considera- 
and six inches in diameter, of an arched shape, I we Ee ae uae aoa mighty so tions, that it was alifornia gold that so won- 
: See aaa a a ag fishop Lowth's Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. | gerfully and magn ficently enriched the fz is 
and on a metal plate, so that no air was admit- y and magnificently enriche famous 
temple of antiquity. ‘The Major states the 
The creat error of the ages of the apostacy | ©ost of the temple at upwards of four hundred 
licht was turned on and off by Mr. Petrie, and| hath been, to set up an outward order and uni-|29d fifty millions of pounds sterling—a sum 
the transition seemed from day to night, formity, and to make men’s consciences bend hardly to be compared with any single finan- 
althouch there were several chandeliers alight thereto, either by arguments of wisdom, or by cial account on record, except the national 
inthe room. The delicate human hand thus|force; but the property of the true church debt of Great Britian. The ships sent by 
controlling the fierce and most appalling power! government is, jo leave the conscience to ils Solomon and Hiram of Tyre, for the gold and 
that manifests itself in the tropical storm,|full liberty in the Lord,—to preserve it single|'"easures of Ophir, required three years to 
struck all present, and an involuntary burst of|and entire for the Lord to exercise ; and to seek make the voyage, and as the length of the 
admiration manifested the almost awful interest/unity in the light, and in the spirit, walking|YOV@ges would seem to correspond very weil 
with which this matchless triumph of human| sweetly aad harmoniously togetherin the midst] ith the distance to California, Maj. Noah, 
skill and science was appreciated. Mr. Straite/of different practices. Yea, and he that hath therefore _concledes that ancient Ophir and 
declared his intention of shortly giving a series faith and can see beyond another; yet can modern California are one and the same place. 
of lectures on the subject. After answering|have it to himself, and not disturb his brother I'he conclusion does not exactly amount to a 
numerous questions, the company separated,/with it, but can desend and walk with him ac- tgeometrical demonstration, but it affords ma 
certainly impressed with amazement at the|cording to his measure; and if his brother| terial for curious speculation worth placing by 


discovery, and admiration of the gentlemanly|have any heavy burden upon him he can lend| he side of Lord Lindsay’s dahlia. 


ted, was exposed to view. Wire conveying cheep 
the fluid. was all that was to be seen, and the 
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SINGULAR PHENOMENON IN THE BLACK SEA. OHNS & PAYNE,N. E. corner Fourth and Arch 


streets, would invite attention to their stock of fresh 


SPRING GOODS. 


Neat Dress Fabrics, Alpacas and Lustres. 

Shawls, Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Blond and 
Gauze. 

India Silk Shawls, Barcelona and Cashmere Shawls. 

In our * FURNISHING WAREROOM” may 

be tound 

Blankets, Quilts and Counterpanes. 

Linen Sheetings, Pillow and Table Linens. 

Table Cloths, Napkins, Irish Linens, Muslins, &c. &c. 
3d mo. 10. 


On the fourth of April, a phenomenon, which 
was nearly attended with the most disastrous 
consequences, occurred in the Black Sea, An 
Austrian steamer, of Lloyd’s company, the 
Stamboul, was proceeding to Constantinople, 
in a calm state of the weather, and was within 
an hour’s distance of Synope, when suddenly 
the sea opened under her, assuming the form 
of a vast tunnel ; the waves, inclosing, covered 
her almost entirely, swept the deck, and did 
the most serious damage. ‘The shock was so! 
violent, that several leaks were sprung, and 
the vessel was some time in recovering her- 
self from this terrible pressure, and getting 
fairly afloat again. it was with the greatest 
difficulty that she reached the port of Synope 
to refit, after which she proceeded to Constan- 
tinople, where she arrived safe. ‘Those who 
were witnesses of this accident, thought, at 
first, it might have originated in an earthquake, 
but nothing of the sort has occurred elsewhere. 
It must be admitted that some submarine dis- 
lodgement opened, under the ribs of the vessel, 
an abyss into which the waves rushed, and in 
this way they formed a gulf, in which she 
narrowly escaped being smashed and swal- 
lawed up.—Journal de Constantinople. 


—<———. 


4OOD DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY STYLES.~— 
EYRE & LANDELL,S. W. corner Fourth and 

Arch, have endeavoured for the last nine years to estab- 
lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends might 
resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods 
adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. 
Seal Skin Shawls, Fine Linens, 
Plain Shades of Merinoes, Silks for Friends, 
Plain Thibet Shawis, Quiet De Laines, 
Barcelona Hdkfs, Plain Alpacas, 
Plain Calicoes, Plain Table Covers, 
| Neat Ginghams, Good Black Silks, 
Good Gloves only, India Goods, 
Hosiery, very good, Good Flannels. 

E. & L. have annexed the store on Fourth St., which 
|gives them a shawl room, also a merino room, separate 
|from main store. Their basement is well stocked with 


lins by the piece. 


P. S. Friends can always depend upon meeting with 
THE BEAVER. 


For the purpose of forming dams, or the 
necessary timber for their lodges, or for the) 
bark which they store for their winter’s sup-| 
ply of food, the beaver often fells a tree eight! 
or ten inches in diameter, throwing it with the) Ki Book and Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth 
skill of an expert woodsman, in any direction he | *treet, where he has just received a fresh supply of new 
pleases, always selecting a tree above stream, 
in order that the logs may be carried down with 
it to their destination. The log is then chop-| 
ped in small lengths, and pushing them into! Leaflets of Memory: Read’s Female Poets of America; 


only of the best quality, but in the best possible order. 
ist mo. 1-tf. 


anc the public generally to call and examine, viz: 


Furnishing Linen and Housekeeping Goods ; also mus- 


EMOVED.—T.E. CHAPMAN has removed his 


and beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit- 
able for the present season, which he invites his friends | 


Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated ; Whittier’s Poems; 
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! 
i\TPXRUMAN & SHAW invite the attention of purcha 
sers tothe stock of Hardware at their new store 
| No. 335 Market street, three doors below Ninth, com” 
prising a general assortment of articles used by, Builders 
Cabinet Makers, and Mechanics generall, House- 
| keepers utensils, Table Cutlery, Britannia Tea and Table 
Spoons, superior Razors and Scissors, &c., &c., which 
will be sold at very reasonable prices. 
Alex. 8. Truman. 
2 mo. Ist.—Sm. 
| ANSLER’S CONFECTION ARY, No. 156 Arch 
Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 


ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 
ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 


Alex. Shaw 


! 





| various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 


candy and confections in general. 

(tG Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
ture of the above articles. 

1 mo. ly. 


A. SHAW, CHINA STORE, No. 15 North 
M. Seventh street, above Market, east side. Just re- 
ceived rich toilet and tea sets in great variety, glass ware 
and other articles to suit housekeepers, which will be 
sold at reasonable prices, and delivered to any part of the 
city free of charge. Friends are invited to call, 
feb. 7—tf. 


YHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The winter 
term will commence on the 26th of 11th mo., 1848. 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 
of a practical English education. For particulars inquire 
of the Principal, Henry W. Ridgway, or of G. M. JUS- 
TICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 


the best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest Cap Baltimore, orM. S .FOSTER, Trenton,N. J. 
Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hdkfs., all not 


TT.HE subscriber takes this opportunity to inform 
| Frienps that during the past Fall, he has fitted up 
‘another room expressly for the sale of FRENCH MERI- 
NOS, and other rat Dress Materials, besides LINEN 
FURNISHING GOODS, and that he is now prepared 
to offer to the purchasers of FANCY AND STA PLE 
| DRY GOODS, extra inducements, in superior fabrics, 
of handsome styles and at the lowest prices. 

In anticipation of the coming season, he has now ay 
| ranged an extensive variety, many of which are particu 
larly adapted to the wants of FRIENDS, in kinds too 


os - co : >| numerous to advertise. 
the water, the beaver steers them to the lodge | Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms - 


or dam. These trees are as cleanly cut as | Kc. &e. 


they could be by a sharp axe, the gouging) 
furrows made by the animal’s strong teeth! p 
cutting into the very centre of the trunk, the 
notch being as smooth as sawed wood. With. 
his broad tail, which is twelve or fourteen! 
inches long, and about four in breadth, and| 
covered with a thick hairy skin, the beaver! 4 
plasters his lodge, thus making it perform all|"~ 
the duties of a hand. They say that if a bea- 
ver’s tail becomes dry, the animal dies, but| 
whether this is true I know not. I have my-| 
self seen the beaver when at work return to! 
the water and plunge his tail into the stream, | 
and then resume his labour with renewed) (Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders. 
vigor; and | have also seen them with their) Canton and Summer flannels. Tsble Diaper. 
bodies on the bank thumping the water with | Cloths. ak 
their tails with a most comical perseverence.—| Twilled Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. 
Adventures in Mexico. Irish linens, warranted free from copon. 

Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton, 

Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all woo. 

Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. 

A variety of other articles produced wholly by Frex 
Lanor. 

0G-Expected in a few days, a general assortment ot 
fine hosiery——bleached and brown. 

Teas, carefully selected for families and stores. 

Refined loaf, orushed and puiverizel sugar. 

Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. 


ooks at very low prices. 


T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE, 
REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. 

Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. 
Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 

Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. 

* “Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. 
Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotten Handkerchiefs 
Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. 


Oil 


RIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES AND! 
~ FRIENDS’ ALMANACSs, with an assortment of 
Paper and Books, for sale by 
W. D. PARRISH & CO. 
No. 4N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


3d mo. 


APER HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having | 
fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of| : ; 
their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and | Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. 
varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, 
terns of fine Satin Papers, both French and American ; | Confectionary, &e., &c. \ 
elso Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled| U7 Just received, a few pounds of pure Caracas 
Entry Papers, with French and American Borders.| Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied 
Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va-| with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- 
riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell | lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con- 
wholesale or retail. siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- 
OP Houses neatly papered in the City or County by ingly. Teams Casu. 
experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. | 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., | 
No. 4.N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. | 


GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cnerry Stse 


Sd mo. Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. 


Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. 
Country Merchantssupplied with School and Blank 


Many of these goods have been purchased at sacrificed 
| auction-rates, and it isthe subecriber’s intention of estab- 
lishing a CHEAP FURNISHING STORE, of the best 

make of Linen goods, for Cash. ’ 
CHARLES ADAMS, 

No 79 Arch street, between 2d and 3d, North side. 

P.S. Winter Dress Goods of every kind, reduced in 
price. Ist mo 15th. 


7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
'4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch. 


TEW H 
{ 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 


terms 4 mo. 1,—tf. 
EMOVAL.--Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
L and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
No. 19 North Fourth 3t., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty 
years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 


C. JENKINS & CO.,, Tea Dealers and Grocers 
. 8S. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En- 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
store, on ‘T'welfth street (cj One of this concern having 
‘been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country. 
Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 


TNBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
UJ WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
BEEP, &c. &c., <0 be nad of 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Fiour Dealer, 
5thmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 








